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H  Philip  Morris  eivcu  wtEoricpavTi  kov  trig  560Tpte  i|  EirxaiQia  va 
Eivai,  xogiryog  Irl?  £i>Q(OJtaiXT|g  Jieoio&aag  ttic  Ex0£OT|g  tou 
Mouoeiou  AnEQixavixife  Ti  /vng  Whitney  u.e  utXo  "H  Texvtt. 
oto TfiXog  ton  20'"'  Aicbva",  jtou  0a  q  eqei  rn  otv/oovri 
au,EQixavixfj  texvt]  ottt,  YEvemoa  tor  5utixoij  I1<>/.itio[u>i\  Ta 
EQya  aivtrjg  Trig  exOeorig  avxavaxXouv  to  itgoocpato  jtaoeXOdv 
xai  tti  aiJYXOOvri  eSeXi^r)  Trig  te/vti;  otic;  H.n.A. 

niOT£i3ov(X£  on  ui'Tii  n  Ex9eon  0a  6(i)OEi  tti  ouvutottitu 
aToug  Euocojraioug  va  ouroAmioow  (xia  oirvaQjtaauxfi 
ejTiXovTi  etaigeTixwv  eqyojv  jiotj  avriJtQoouwtETJEi  tt|  ot3yxQOvt] 
ejtoxt)  [nag  xaivoTO|Tov  £vvoio^OYixii5  T£xvn.g  nov  exei 
ava;tTiyOn  ta TEXeuTaia yodvia  otic  iiii  \. 

H  ex0eot]  "H  Te/vt)  oto  T6X.og  rou  2001'  Aiawx"  Eivai  TO 
do  arru,avTix6  JtoXmauxd  JtQ6YQCtu-Ha  ndvai  oto  ojioio 
awEQYd^ETai  ti  Philip  Morris  Hellas  A E  B E  |te  tttv  E0vixf) 
IIivaxo0TJXT]  ott)v  A0rjva.  To  1992,  n  Philip  Morris  rrrav  ti 
ajTox)i£iOTixr|  xogriYdg  Trig  HEYaMtEgrig  jioXiuauxrjg 
avTaXlaYn;  .Tor  EyivE  .tot;  [i£Ta|i3  EXAdbog  xai  H.n.A:  Trig 
EX0EOT15  "To  E^ttvixo  0ai)(xa:  KXaaixri,  rXimTixrj  ccto  ttiv 
Adyt)  tti?  Arpoxgariag  -  5og  jt.X.  aicbvag"  xai  Trig  EX0£arig 
"Ajto  rovg  EX  Txoexo  otov  2e^6v:  iiiruxa  Trig 

EvQOMta'ixfig  ZcoyQaq  ixfig". 

To  "EX.Xnvix6  0ai)|ra"  e&utoe  tt|v  Euxaigia  oe 
jtEQiaooTEQoug  aro  500.000  (f  iXoTr/voi'c  va  0ax)|idaow  toug 
xaXX.iT£xvixoi3g  0T|oaugovg  tti;  apxatag  EXM&ag  jiou 
r/Ti  Btixav  otttv  EGvixtt.  nivaxoOrjxr)  ott)v  OudaivvxTOV  xai  to 
MriTgoiroXiTixo  Mouoeio  TEyvrig  ottt  Neo  Yoqxt).  H  ex0eoti 

"Alt6  TOV  EX  TXQEXO  OTOV  ZEtdv"  JTOTJ  CpiXoSEVTiOTTXE  OTT)V 

E0VIXT1  nivaxoBrixr)  otitv  AOiiva  orniEicooE  pia  x^gig 

JTQOtlY01J|Jl£VO  EJTlTT'Xia,  acpoij  TTIV  £JUaXE(p0r|XaV  ^EQIOOOTEQOI 

and  600.000  cpdoTE/voi,  agiBudg  qexoq  oXarv  totv  EJToyoiv. 
3TOD  Baijpaaav  amri  tti  ojrouoaia  ovXAoyti  agiaTougYilndTarv. 

E/JTi'Cot'itt  on  airtTJ  n.  oEi'TEgn.  ouvEQYaoia  u.ag  |X£  ttvv 
E0vixfi  nivaxo0f|xri  otttv  AOiiva  9a  ti>/ei  Trig  i6iag 
eruTi'/.riUEvn;  UJto&oxng  and  to  e/./.rivixo  xoivo  kov  myt  xai  r| 
jtQOJTT).  Me  rnv  EuxaiQia  0£>toun£  va  EUXaQlOTTlOOVUE  TO 
Mouoeio  Whitney  yia  ttiv  opYdvaxni  ttic  'ExOeotic  "H  Texvti 
oto  Te^oc;  ton  20°v  Auova". 

TE^og,  jTLOT£i3oD|X£  EiXtxQivd  otl  avxf\  t)  %OQX\yia  Pqioxetol 
ae  otitdX.T)TT|  cruverteia  \i£  tov  qo>.o  ttic  Philip  Morris  cog 
XOQTryoi'  tidy  Ttyvcbv. 

Iain  C.  Watt 

General  Manager.  Philip  Morris  Hellas  A EBE 


Philip  Morris  is  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  European  tour 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art's  exhibition  "Art 
at  the  End  of  the  20th  Century,"  which  will  bring  contemporary 
American  art  to  the  birthplace  of  Western  civilization. 
The  works  in  this  exhibition  reflect  the  recent  past  and  current 
development  of  art  in  the  United  States.  We  trust  that  this 
exhibition  will  enable  Europeans  to  enjoy  an  exciting,  hand- 
picked  selection  that  represents  the  modern  era  of  innovative 
art  that  has  developed  in  the  US  in  recent  years. 

The  exhibition  "Art  at  the  End  of  the  20th  Century"  is  the 
second  significant  project  on  which  Philip  Morris  Hellas  AEBE 
and  the  National  Gallery  have  worked  together.  In  1992,  Philip 
Morris  sponsored  the  largest  cultural  exchange  ever  held 
between  Greece  and  the  USA:  the  exhibitions  "The  Greek 
Miracle:  Classical  Sculpture  from  the  Dawn  of  Democracy,  5th 
century  BC,"  and  "From  El  Greco  to  Cezanne:  Masterpieces  of 
European  Painting." 

"The  Greek  Miracle"  enabled  more  than  half  a  million 
visitors  to  admire  ancient  Greek  art  treasures  exhibited  at 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  "From  El  Greco  to 
Cezanne"  was  presented  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Athens 
with  unprecedented  success,  as  more  than  600,000  Greek 
citizens,  an  all-time  record,  visited  and  admired  this 
significant  collection  of  masterpieces. 

We  hope  that  our  second  collaboration  with  the  National 
Gallery  in  Athens  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Greek  public  and 
will  prove  as  successful  as  the  first  one.  We  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  Whitney  Museum  for  organizing  "Art  at  the  End  of 
the  20th  Century."  Finally,  we  sincerely  believe  that  this  spon- 
sorship by  Philip  Morris  Hellas  AEBE  is  consistent  with  its 
supportive  role  in  the  fine  arts. 

lain  C.  Watt 

General  Manager,  Philip  Morris  Hellas  AEBE 
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EJiiloyec;  ajto  to  Mcruoeio  A|i£Qixavixf|c;  Texvric;  Whitney 


>rgamzea  Dy  uavia  a.  koss  ana  tuge 


senie  Tsai 


with  an  essay  by  Johanna  Drucker 


M  eva  ooxiuio  tx]c,  Johanna  Drucker 


The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York, 
and  is  sponsored  by  Philip  Morris. 


OgyavwoT)  tzOtori;:  Mouoeio  AneQixuvixtic,  Tf xvric.  Whitney,  Neu  Yoqxt) 
XoofiyO?:  Philip  Morris 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 


EYXAPI2TIEZ  H  exBeot)  a\nr\  JtgaYM-aTOJTOir|Br|XE 
[is  xr\  Pofj0eia  koKKmv  Jtgoaumtov  jtou  acpiEgwoav xgovo  xai 
5vvdneig  itgoxEiuivov  va  jtQoXd(3ow  rcoMJ  ai)0"TT|Q6c; 
jtgo0£ouiEg  [xe  xdgtl xaL  ^a^1!  oid0ear|.  And  to  (xodoeio 
Whitney  ocp£doi>u.£  0£guig  EUxagtouEg  oit)v  Christy  Putnam 
jtou  ogydvwoE  6Xr\  tt]  uexoKpooa  twv  eqywv.  Ei)xagtoToi>u.£ 
ejtloTi^  to  Turiixa  ex66o£cov  xat  tov  Steve  Dennin  yta  tt) 
awEiacpogd  tou  ottiv  E^aacpdUari  EmxogrJYTiorig  Trig  EX0£arig. 
I6tai,TEQ£5  EiixagiauEg  ocpEilovux  xat  otitv  Anita  Duquette  71a 
Tnv  jtaQax(i)Qiiori  cpcoTOYgaqnxoi)  vkixov,  tov  Corey  Keller  Jtoti 
aoxoXf|0r|XE  ue  titv  jryoETOiuxxaia  tod  xaTa^oyou  tcov  ef/yrov, 
Tig  Ellin  Burke  xat  Barbi  Spieler  ytcx  rn  fk>r|0Etd  rovig  otitv 
xaTaygacpti  xat  auvTiignori  twv  eqywv. 

H  EUJTEiQti  mayy£'k\icmxr\  xaTdguor)  tt)?  Lana  Hum 
odvteXeoe  Jtdga  koXv  ott)v  dgna  jtagowiaor)  Trig  Ex0Eong. 
Ojtajg  Jtavra,  £ixau,E  ttjv  tt>xti  va  EJtu)cp£X.r|0oi>[u  and  Tt)  pa0id 
yvcbori  Trig  ovXXoyf]c,  tod  Adam  Weinberg.  H  Johanna  Drucker 
EYpoupE  Eva  XaujtQO  ooxluao  uxra  ajto  aiTnori  piag.  H  "2x4" 
etoiuakte  u.ia  0auu,dota  (xaxETa  yta  tov  xard^oYO  oe  xgovo 
oExog.  EuxaQiOTOUUx  TE^og  tov  David  Zwirnerxat  rnv  Diana 
Thater  yia  tt)  |3of|0Eid  roug. 

0a  0eXau,e  va  ExcpgdaouuE  tt|v  eiryva)(ioovvT|  u.ag  Jtgog 
TT]  Magiva  Aauargaxri-IiMxa,  AiEuBwrgia,  xat  tt)v  AyyEXa 
Taupdxri,  Em|X£>a|Tgia  Trig  EOvixrjg  nivaxo0f|xrig  xat 
Modoelod  A^dv6goD  Zoi'Tun'  71a  tiiv  £V0owia)Sr| 

UJlOOTTJQlljTl  TT)<5  EX0EOT1Q. 

TE^og,  0eX.ouu.e  va  ExcpgdaoufXE  rnv  Euyva)u.oai>vr]  [xag  Jtgog 
tt)  Philip  Morris  n  ojtoia  |X£  tt|  YEVvaioStogn  xpgrp/ia  Trig  exove 
6waTf|  rnv  Eugumalxri  JtEgiodEta  atrtfig  Trig  Em^rjg  egy<j)\ 
tov  MoweCou  nag  xat  ioiai,T£ga  rnv  AiEuBuvrgta  ETaigixibv 
SwEiocpogwv  xat  IloXiTiOTtxtov  ngo7gaixudTcov  Trig  Philip 
Morris  Companies  Inc.  x.  Stephanie  French,  tov  AiedBdvtt) 
ATpookov  SxEoewv  Trig  Philip  Morris  International  x.  Robert 
K.  Kaplan,  tov  AieuBwovto  iTiujfoaAo  x.  Iain  C.  Watt  xat  tt) 
Ai£U0i)vTgia  Eraigixiov  Yjto0£O£a)v  x.  Ai36a  Movudvo-AEcbv 
Trig  Philip  Morris  Hellas  A.E.B.E.  xa0(bg  xai  6Xa  ra  OT£\e%r\ 
jtou  (xe  to  t,i\ko  Tong  xat  xr\  6ouX£id  Toug  orrigt^av  tt)v 
ogYdvwori  atrtfjg  Trig  Jto}aTioTixf|g  jtEgiJtETEiag. 

David  A.  Ross 

Ai,£i!0i)VTr|g  MouoEtou  Au.£gixavtxrjg  TE/vng  Whitney 

Eugenie  Tsai 

At£T)0i3vTgta  nagagTrmarog  Mouaeiov  Au.£Qixavtxrjg  TEXvrig 

Whitney  oto  Champion 
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Director's  Foreword    In  1930,  when  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  founded  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  her  mission  was  simple:  to  provide  a  forum  for 
American  art  and  to  exhibit  the  work  of  young  and  emerging 
artists.  As  a  sculptor,  Mrs.  Whitney  understood  the  challenges 
artists  face.  As  a  patron  and  collector,  she  supported  their 
work  long  before  it  achieved  public  acclaim.  The  artists  she 
encouraged  in  their  lean  years  did  not  forget  Mrs.  Whitney's 
generosity.  A  major  portion  of  the  Museum's  collection  was 
donated  by  her  friends  and  colleagues. 

Today  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  is  recognized 
internationally  for  its  outstanding  collection  of  twentieth- 
century  American  art.  Mrs.  Whitney's  contribution  of  600 
works  formed  the  core  of  the  Museum's  holdings.  Since  1930, 
the  collection  has  grown  through  gifts  and  acguisitions  to 
10,000  objects,  encompassing  painting,  sculpture,  video, 
drawings,  prints,  and  photographs.  Yet  Mrs.  Whitney's  original 
mission  has  not  been  forgotten.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  its  founder,  the  Whitney  Museum  maintains  its  commit- 
ment to  living  artists  and  remains  a  museum  of  the  moment. 


To  1930,  oxav  r|  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  C&qi'oe  to 

Modoeio  Au.eQixavixf|5  Texvrig  Whitney,  r\  ajrooTO^rj  Trie,  nrav 

arrlrj:  va  6r|uioDgYtioEi  eva  forum  yi-a  tttv  au.eoixavixrj  texvti 

xcu  va  exOeoei  tt)  bovXtia  vecdv  xai  ava&Douxvcov 

xaXAirexvarv.  H  xugia  Whitney,  jtod  rjrav  y^DJirgia,  xaxtiXa|}e 

titv  jtQox)aiari  jtou  avTiuETtojri^ODV  oi  xoMitexvec;.  Qc. 

uaixrjvac.  xcu  avKkexxQia,  JiQoacpepe  titv  DJTOOTrjgiSrj  Trig  ott) 

6ou^eid  todc,  jtqotoi)  XEg&iaoDv  rr)  &T]u6aia  avaYvcogicrn..  Oi 

xa'k'kiTExvtc,  jtod  evOdgouve  xard  tt|v  EJtoxri  jtod 

avTiuETcbjutav  &voxoX.iec,  &ev  ^E/aoav  tt)  YEwaio&ojgia  Trie       David  A.  Ross,  Alice  Pratt  Brown  Director 

XDgiag  Whitney.  Eva  arpavTixo  UEgoc,  Trig  avXkoyr]c,  tod  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

uouoeiod  ajTOTEXElxai  and  6cogEE5  cpiAarv  xai  ODva&E^cpwv  Trig. 

2fju.Ega  to  Modoeio  AuEgixavixrjc;  Te/vtiq  Whitney  e/el 
XEg&iaEi  rri  6ie9vt|  avayvwgiori  xdgn.  ottiv  E^aigETixrj  ovkXoyi\ 
Egycov  auxgixavixrjc;  TEXvrig  tod  eixootou  aia'rva  jtou  &iaBETEi. 
H  jrgoocpogd  600  Egytov  and  TT|v  xDgiaWhitney  ojtoteXeoe  tov 
jingrjva  tov  HEgiExouivoD  tod  uodoeiod.  Ajid  to  1930 
xai  E^fjc;  o  agiOudc;  twv  sgycov  xx\c,  ov\\oyr)c,  Ecp0aaE  ra  10.000 
avxiXEiUEva:  ^coygacpixrj,  Y^Djmxrj,  Pivteo,  ax£&ia, 
XagaxTixd  xai  qxoTovgacpiEg.  H  agxixrj  ducoc;  ajrooTo)ifi  Trie; 
XDgiac;  Whitney  6ev  XriouovrjSrixE.  Zducjxd  va  ue  to  jtveduo  xr\c, 
ibQinQiac,  tod,  to  uodoeio  EXJiArigarvEi  rig  imoxgEobOEic;  TOD 
jigoq  todc;  turvTavouc;  xaMarExvEC,  xai  E%axo>a)D8£i  va  Eivai 
Eva  uodoeio  tod  afjuEga. 

David  A.  Ross 

Ai£D6DVTrjc;  Modoeiod  AuEgixavixric  Tr/vrig  Whitney 


«Exqti|ti  top  jte6iou»  trig  xaXXixi  /vixii;  ftrpiougYiag  eivai 
i)  i  xq  gaan-xX.£i6i  •;!((  va  xutuvoiioopiii  n)V  ti  /vi|  toy 
xeteinrauov  &£xa£Xicov  xo\' aicbva  u.ag,  rioXi>u.ogq  La  xai 
OTJVUJrao|r|  to/./.idy  rnyvw  i titozXivtoiy  geundxcov 
ouv&ud^Exai  11'  eva  &kko xugiagxo xagaxxrigiaxixd:  ti|v 
xaxdgYnori  tcov  Taga&oaiaxcov  ogicov  rcou  /omh'Cuy  xttv 


ny.u.oi(TT(.)Ti|  Ain'OiivTou/.  Exaigixcbv Zuveiaqx>gt()v xai 
noX.iTicmxd)vnQOYQa(inaTa}VTTi5  Philip  Morris  Companies 


Tr/vi)  (/jto  ti)  uoij.  Oeeatiig  pgioxexai  auxvd  ae  aurixavla  [in.  Inc.  x.  Stephanie  French,  toy  AieuOwrii  AtifiooiioY  I/hthov  Tn.; 

•,'Y(ooiu)yt(/;  av  tyei  pts  o|ln  t<(  avvooa  xai  ae  rcoid  y.iooo  Philip  Morris  International  x.  Robert  K.  Kaplan,  toy 

Tuxr/ium  pgioxExai.  AviiOi  re  euro  xttv  xaOagdxrrxa  xai  tiiy  Ai£U0i)vovxa  ZunJtoiAo  x.  Iain  ('.  Watt  xai  tii  Ah  pOpytou/. 

auxovouia  tii;  uoyti gvag  xExvng,  ti  |iExau,ovxegva  ouyxqovti  Exaigixcbv  YitoOeaecov x.  Au&a  Movxidvo-AEcbv,  tiic  Philip 


6Tmioi)QYia  Ev&i&ei  ae  xd8i  ei&oug  EJtiYanieg  xai  avxvd  Morris  Hellas  A.E.B.E.,  xa0cog  xai  6X«  xa  im^i'/i)  top  fir  to 

Karakr\yi  i  aro  upgi&io.  H  oixeiojkhtioti  uXixcbv  rrjg  uj).o  top;  xai  tii  Soutaid  top;  oxijoi'ictv  tt)v  ogYdvcoori  aimfe 

x<(()i|U!  chyii;  Cpiii;  xai  L&iatx£ga  avxixEiuivcov-cpexix  xou  tii;  jroXixumxrig  JCEgutSxi -tag. 

vXvkov  to)utut[iop  avaigei  toy  jxaga&oaiaxd  goto  tii;  ©eguig  1  lyuoumr;  avrrxouv  xai  oti|v  E0vixfj  TgaTO^a  ttic 

Ti/Yi|;  .top  ntav  i|  i  iiouYixi  uot).  1 1  opv/ooyii  Ti/Yi]  EMdoag  xai  tiiy  Atlantic  Hank.  01  onoieg  axT^gi|av  oixovou.ixa 

\i  iTopovi  i  (»;  ooyi/Yo  aq  forviarig  xai  awei&TrxoJtoiriOTig  tttv  EvxaTdaxaoT)  xai  avagxTiori  Tt|c  ExOecrng  ottjv  EBvixti 

xcov  .Toof./.iiiK/Tdiv  trig  oir7o,.Yi|;  uorje.  Fl iv< /xo( )t|xi|.  rlgoowmxa  evxagiorouixE  71'  auxri  tti  apji^oXti 

-  H  T!/V1)  TOY  Tf/.l  PTU.imY  i  T(-)Y  EXOTlXlOVEl  K^H'tTi  oi|  TOY  AlOlZljTlj  TI];  E6vlXT|g  ToUTlui;  X.  Oi  OOOKJO  K(/.OUTl<'<  X(U 

:  PiM0(h|(H(/.VK(  OlTK/.TU  KOlVCOVlXd,  (puXETlXa,  OlXOXOYlXd,  TOY  Al!P()pYTI|Al|UOOi(.)YX/HH(!)YX.  Ai|!UjTOi|Auax('7,oToP/.o. 
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The  expression  «exploded  field»  of  artistic  creation  is  the  key 
for  the  understanding  of  twentieth  century  art.  Diversity  and 
co-existence  of  numerous,  often  heterogeneous,  trends  is 
combined  with  another  predominant  feature:  the  abolition  of 
the  traditional  boundaries  separating  art  from  life.  The  viewer 
often  wonders  whether  he  has  gone  beyond  these  limits  and 
where  he  really  is.  In  contrast  to  the  clarity  and  autonomy 
of  modern  art,  postmodern  artistic  creation  often  indulges  in 
morganatic  marriages  of  all  kinds  that  end  up  producing 
hybrids.  The  appropriation  of  everyday  materials  and  particu- 
larly of  objects-fetishes  of  material  culture  denies  the 
traditional  role  of  art,  namely  sublimation.  Contemporary  art 
functions  as  an  instrument  for  our  awakeness  and  awareness 
of  manifold  contemporary  problems. 

The  art  of  recent  years  shows  a  particular  sensitivity 
toward  social,  racial,  and  ecological  issues,  as  well  as  civil 
rights:  it  often  uses  the  culture  of  the  masses  and  the  mass 
media  for  its  own  purposes.  Among  the  protagonists  of 
the  contemporary  scene  in  the  USA  are  representatives  of 
previously  marginal  groups,  such  as  women,  artists  of  color, 
and  Native  Americans.  This  imposing  exhibition  from 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  the  only  museum 
devoted  exclusively  to  twentieth-century  American  art, 
begins  its  European  tour  at  the  National  Gallery  and 
Alexandros  Soutzos  Museum,  revealing  every  aspect  of  this 
exciting  moment  in  art  through  representative  works  of 
well-known  artists. 

Our  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  David  A.  Ross,  Alice  Pratt 
Brown  Director,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  and  Ms. 
Eugenie  Tsai,  Branch  Director,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  at  Champion,  for  putting  together  such  a  remarkable 
show,  and  for  enthusiastically  offering  to  stage  its  premiere 
in  Athens.  They  were  most  competently  assisted  by  Ms. 
Christy  Putnam,  Exhibitions  Administrator,  Ms.  Mary  E. 
DelMonico,  Head,  Publications,  and  other  staff  members  at 


the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  Ms.  Lana  Hum's  design 
talent  greatly  contributed  to  the  presentation. 

The  realization  of  this  exhibition  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  generous  sponsorship  of  Philip  Morris. 
A  particular  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  Mrs.  Stephanie  French, 
Manager  of  Corporate  Contributions  and  Cultural  Programs, 
Mr.  Robert  K.  Kaplan,  Manager  of  Public  Relations  and 
Corporate  Affairs  of  Philip  Morris  International,  Mr.  lain  C. 
Watt,  General  Manager,  Mrs.  Lyda  Modiano-Leon,  Manager  of 
Corporate  Affairs  of  Philip  Morris  Hellas  A.E.B.E.  and  to  all 
the  members  of  the  staff  whose  enthusiasm  and  work 
contributed  of  the  organization  of  this  cultural  adventure. 

Our  warm  thanks  are  due  to  the  National  Bank  of  Greece 
and  to  the  Atlantic  Bank  for  their  financial  assistance  in  the 
installation  of  the  exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery.  We  are 
most  grateful  to  its  Governor  Mr.  Theodoros  Karatzas,  and  to 
its  Director  of  Public  Relations  Mr.  Dimitris  Daskalopoulos. 

Thanks  are  also  due  Angela  Tamvaki,  Curator  of  the 
National  Gallery  and  Alexandros  Soutzos  Museum,  Helen 
Tamvaki  for  much  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  Greek  part 
of  the  catalogue,  and  my  assistant,  Irene  Tselepi,  for  her 
tireless  efforts,  especially  regarding  the  publicity  of  the  show. 
Once  more  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  Stelios 
Bergeles'  cooperation  in  the  transport,  packing,  and  installa- 
tion of  the  show.  Tassos  Vlachonikolos  painted  the  exhibition 
area  and  Antonis  Lignos  took  care  of  special  constructions. 

Our  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  President 
of  the  Court  of  Audit,  Mr.  Apostolos  Botsos,  was  most 
enthusiastic  and  supportive  right  from  the  start.  Mr.  Stavros 
Benos,  Minister  of  Culture,  kindly  agreed  to  put  the  exhibition 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Ministry.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  T.  Niles,  and  to  the 
Counsellor  for  Public  Affairs,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Callahan,  for  their 
interest  and  support  of  the  show. 


Marina  Lambraki-Plaka 

Director,  National  Gallery  and  Alexandros  Soutzos  Museum 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  Athens  School  of  Fine  Arts 
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Diversity  in  American  Art  from  1975  to  the  Present 
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The  visual  arts  have  diversified  to  an  unprecedented  degree  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  and  this  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  American  scene.  The  present  multiplicity  of  approaches  to  both  materials  and  conceptions 
would  seem  to  defy  the  notion  of  a  unified  framework  for  works  as  varied  as  those  displayed  in  this  current  exhibition. 
The  familiar  traditions  of  the  fine  arts  -  seen  in  Nicholas  Africano's  delicate  paint  on  canvas  and  Joel  Shapiro's  cast 
metal  -  sit  next  to  Shigeko  Kubota's  video  projections,  Mike  Kelley's  stuffed  animals,  and  David  Hammons'  recycled 
refuse  from  the  streets  of  urban  and  suburban  landscapes.  Has  the  art  world  become  so  eclectic  and  miscellaneous 
that  anything  goes?  Are  there  no  standards  or  values  that  hold  true  across  the  board?  Do  the  trends  of  artistic  fashion 
change  with  the  whim  of  each  succeeding  season  in  a  constant  craving  for  novelty?  Or  does  the  development  of  a 
widely  heterogeneous  arena  of  production  signal  something  profound  about  the  visual  arts  as  a  contemporary  cultural 
activity?  Looking  at  representative  works  from  this  apparently  exploded  field,  it  may  be  possible  to  sketch  the  shape 
of  the  changes  observed  during  the  last  two  decades  and  to  tease  out,  if  not  unifying  conceptual  parameters,  at  least  a 
coherent  critical  framework. 

The  1970s  are  generally  considered  the  decade  in  which  stylistic  diversity  became  so  conspicuous  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  impose  the  usual  art  historical  "periodization."  Of  course,  this  is  often  difficult,  especially  in  the  modern 
period.  It's  almost  as  difficult  to  imagine  that  Duchamp's  1917  Fountain  is  contemporary  with  Marc  Chagall's  lyrical 
canvases,  or  that  Picasso's  Guernica  is  of  the  same  moment  as  Mondrian's  distilled  abstraction,  as  it  is  to  imagine  Jackie 
Winsor's  wood  and  hemp  works  falling  under  the  same  rubric  of  "contemporary  sculpture"  that  includes  the  fetishistic 
figures  of  Alison  Saar  and  the  patina  perfect  pieces  of  Nancy  Graves.  It's  easy  enough  to  say  that  these  are  works  whose 
differences  and  distinctions  function  to  define  each  other  by  productively  meaningful  contrasts  -  that  the  "natural 
roughness"  of  Winsor's  Bound  Logs  (1972-73)  serves  as  a  referential  foil  for  the  "artificial  finish"  of  Graves'  Cantileve 
completed  a  decade  later.  But  the  contrasts  are  not  merely  at  the  level  of  material,  or  style,  or  theme,  or  even  iconogra- 
phy. And  looking  closer,  one  begins  to  have  the  sneaking  suspicion  that  works  produced  in  the  spirit  of  Minimalist  aes- 
thetics or  from  a  politically  motivated  urgency  or  through  a  critical  engagement  with  popular  culture  no  longer  share 
any  continuous  ground  of  connection  that  serves  to  define  or  differentiate  one  from  the  other.  It  seems  that  Alison 
Saar's  use  of  nails,  tin,  and  copper,  worked  into  a  figurative  form  in  Skin/Deep  (1993),  cannot  belong  to  the  same  uni- 
verse of  "metalwork"  which  contains  Carl  Andre's  copper  plates  laid  end  to  end,  any  more  than  it  can  to  the  universe  of 
"figures"  represented  by  Jonathan  Borofsky's  Running  People  at  2,616,216  (1979).  The  very  notions  of  artistic  work,  of 
production,  of  figurative  value  and  identity,  and  of  cultural  associations  with  form  and  process  are  so  disparate  that  only 
the  critical  concept  of  heterology  -  of  things  so  conceptually  diverse  they  cannot  exist  within  a  single  framework  - 
seems  an  apt  way  to  consider  the  fragmented  field  of  visual  art  from  the  1970s  onward. 

Or  does  it?  With  a  bit  of  perspective,  the  logical  relations  among  these  works  can  be  understood  in  relation  to 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  both  in  the  culture  of  the  art  world  and  in  the  larger 
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social  sphere  to  which  it  belongs.  In  art-world  terms,  this  is  the  period  that  witnesses  the  dramatic  demise  of  modernism 
as  the  basis  of  artistic  production  and  of  the  critical  discussion  used  to  apprehend  it.  Driven  by  the  twin  engines  of  for- 
mal innovation  and  the  Utopian  vision  of  the  avant-garde,  modernism  certainly  contained  a  wide  array  of  visual  styles, 
especially  in  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  by  mid-century,  many  of  these  styles  had  been  pushed  to 
the  margins  by  a  dominant  concept  of  modern  art  in  which  abstraction  was  considered  the  ultimate  aesthetic  expres- 
sion. Although  many  critical  agendas  are  attached  to  abstraction  -  from  a  politics  of  negation  to  an  ideology  of  uninhib- 
ited individualism  -  abstract  art  established  one  crucial  concept  in  the  minds  of  those  raised  to  appreciate  its  formal 
virtues:  the  idea  that  the  meaning  of  a  work  of  art  should  be  evident  in  its  visual  form.  Whether  as  an  instrument  for 
bringing  about  a  radical  change  of  consciousness  for  revealing  sublime  and  universal  truths,  visual  form  was  granted  an 
unprecedented  level  of  autonomy  and  power  within  the  modern  aesthetic. 

This  faith  in  the  capacity  of  works  of  art  to  communicate  directly  through  an  otherwise  unmediated  aesthetic 
experience  (in  modernism's  self-sufficient  presence,  to  state  it  in  critical  terms)  starts  to  crumble  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  Artists  involved  in  Fluxus,  Situationism,  Happenings,  Gutai,  and  other  groups  in  the  international  sphere  place 
increasing  emphasis  on  events  and  experience,  rather  than  objects,  as  the  primary  aspect  of  artistic  activity.  As  they 
do  so,  these  artists  begin  to  demonstrate  that  the  meaning  of  a  work  of  art  must  be  constituted  from  a  dispersed  field 
which  extends  from  the  artist's  personal  life  to  the  community,  from  the  realm  of  mass  media  and  popular  culture  to 
the  topical  domains  of  immediate  politics  and  the  issue-oriented  moments  of  activist  rhetoric.  If  modernism's  identity 
up  to  and  through  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  can  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  autonomy  (of  self- 
sufficient  works,  functioning  independently  of  their  context,  with  readily  apparent  meaning  based  in  their  form)  then 
the  art  that  proliferates  in  the  later  twentieth  century  can  be  broadly  defined  by  the  concept  of  contingency.  Scholars 
and  critics  have  gradually  abandoned  the  idea  that  any  work  of  art  reveals  itself  entirely  through  its  visual  means,  and 
now  contemporary  artists  have  made  the  complex  web  of  social,  personal,  cultural,  and  historical  interconnections  a 
conspicuous  formal  feature  of  much  of  their  work  -  not  just  an  aspect  of  the  way  context  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  work  in  order  for  it  to  be  fully  understood. 

An  exemplary  piece  of  critical  interrogation  in  this  regard  is  Martha  Rosler's  The  Bowery  in  two  inadequate 
descriptive  systems,  made  in  the  mid-1970s.  Rosier  interrogates  the  modernist  aesthetic  sensibility  by  showing  that 
neither  visual  images  -  with  their  apparent  capacity  to  document  a  scene  or  social  circumstance  -  nor  verbal  lan- 
guage, with  its  seemingly  accurate  transfer  of  information  -  can  communicate  adequately  the  nexus  of  power  rela- 
tions, social  spheres,  and  individual  lives  which  are  in  fact  being  concealed  by  these  "descriptive"  forms  of  representa- 
tion. Rosier  forces  the  realization  that  nothing  is  without  precedent  or  context,  nothing  is  without  resonance  or  con- 
nections, and  that  the  meaning  of  every  work  of  art  is  forged  at  the  intersection  of  social  and  aesthetic  spheres. 
In  short,  there  is  no  formal  value  distinct  from  the  cultural  network  within  which  that  value  is  produced. 
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The  historical  processes  which  brought  about  this  change  are  embedded  in  cultural  transformations.  In  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  the  art  world  experienced  significant  shifts  of  power  from  center  to  margins:  the  elitist  enclaves  of  the  high 
art  establishment  were  broken  open  through  a  series  of  systematic  and  strategic  attacks  by  women  and  minority 
artists.  The  civil  rights  movement,  the  women's  movement,  and  the  antiwar  protests  mark  three  waves  of  assault  on 
the  mainstream  status  guo  within  American  society.  The  civil  rights  movement  laid  the  foundation  for  both  increased 
professional  visibility,  self-determination,  and  foregrounded  identity  for  visual  artists  of  color,  even  if  art  by  those 
artists  or  about  those  crucial  events  was  not  widely  exhibited  by  mainstream  institutions  during  that  period.  The 
women's  art  movement  -  comprising  many  activist  artists  only  loosely  linked  in  a  formal  sense  -  forced  open  both  the 
formal  and  conceptual  boundaries  of  the  establishment.'  All  manner  of  subject  matter,  themes,  motifs,  ways  of  work- 
ing, materials,  traditions,  and  sensibilities  suddenly  had  to  be  considered  within  the  domain  of  the  world  of  art.  This 
change  cannot  be  underestimated:  women  artists  such  as  Jackie  Winsor  demanded  a  professional  identity  as  well  as 
recognition  of  their  work;  Lynda  Benglis  inflected  the  materials  of  a  formal  practice  with  feminist  associations,  giving 
her  strongly  twisted  knots  a  decorative  surface  that  flew  in  the  face  of  good-taste  formalism,  and  Ana  Mendieta 
infused  the  field  of  visual  arts  with  personal  meaning  and  traditional  modes,  offering  an  unprecedented  challenge  to 
the  idea  of  the  work  of  autonomous  art  whose  formal  properties  were  its  sole  and  supreme  carriers  of  meaning.  The 
imprint  of  Mendieta's  body  into  the  earth  inscribed  a  personal  image  in  primal  and  essential  terms,  terms  laden  with 
cultural  values  that  associate  organic  materials  with  femininity. 

The  crisis  of  conscience  and  power  that  artists  experienced  during  the  Vietnam  war  showed  once  and  for  all  the 
impotence  of  abstract  formal  language  as  a  force  for  social  change.  The  poverty  of  abstraction  to  act  in  the  face  of  real 
crises  punctures  the  modernist  belief  system.  It  becomes  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  visual  form  which  is  merely 
an  attack  on  or  transformation  of  the  established  codes  of  visual  meaning  will  bring  about  any  kind  of  social  change 
-  let  alone  the  long  dreamed  of  modern  Utopia.  The  paintings  of  Leon  Golub  -  figurative,  specific,  suggestive,  and  yet 
shifting  in  the  space  between  historical  document  and  universal  situations  of  human  conflict  -  operate  as  exemplary 
instances  of  contingent  work.  At  once  legible  and  irreducible  to  a  simple  reading  of  their  iconography,  they  vibrate 
between  fixed  and  unfixable  meaning  -  the  references  they  invoke  change  depending  on  the  year,  the  week,  the  time 
of  day,  the  viewer,  the  location  in  which  they  are  viewed,  the  latest  newspaper  headlines  or  news  bulletin.  But  one  has 
only  to  put  Golub's  work  into  relation  to  that  of  Robert  Colescott,  an  African-American  painter  whose  use  of  figural  lan- 
guage contains  a  completely  different  critical  agenda,  to  begin  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  representational  painting 
participates  in  the  larger  transformation  from  autonomous  to  contingent  work  while  also  being  part  of  larger  social 
and  cultural  changes.  Colescott's  artistic  parodies  and  expressive  violations  of  the  taboo  against  figuration  depend  as 
much  on  the  canonical  art  historical  works  to  which  they  refer  as  on  the  specific  issues  pertinent  to  the  years  in  which 
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1   Major  figures  in  this  movement  include  Faith 
Ringgold  and  Miriam  Schapiro,  Judy  Chicago  and  Faith 
Wilding,  Carolee  Schneemann  and  Alison  Knowles. 
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they  are  painted.  All  these  are  part  of  the  field  of  contingent  meaning  -  the  vast  network  of  interconnections  to  the 
artist's  lived  experience  and  received  tradition,  current  context,  and  historical  legacy. 

The  shift  from  autonomy  to  contingency  is  brought  about  in  part  by  the  urgent  and  immediate  needs  of  various 
activist  groups  to  make  their  social  identity  an  aspect  of  their  work  and  vice  versa  -  to  use  the  artwork  as  a  means  of 
leveraging  identity  into  a  more  central  and  visible  position.  This  shift  becomes  evident  in  almost  every  aspect  of  work 
produced  from  the  late  1970s  onward:  an  Ashley  Bickerton  construction,  with  its  paradoxically  techno-perfect  form 
and  techno-phobic  theme  of  ecological  disaster  and  what  this  implies  about  the  necessity  to  see  all  acts  of  production 
-  including  artistic  ones  -  in  relation  to  the  endangered  condition  of  the  material  world;  a  Nayland  Blake  piece,  where 
clinical  associations  and  suggestive  homoerotic  subculture  form  an  integral  aspect  of  its  threatening  (or  seductive) 
presence.  No  matter  what  the  work,  the  reguirement  is  the  same:  the  observation  of  formal  properties  must  be  linked 
to  the  world  which  connects  artist  and  viewer.  Blake  and  Bickerton  are  part  of  a  sensibility  in  which  the  social  crises  of 
pollution,  homophobia,  and  AIDS,  of  control  of  corporate  profits,  gay  rights,  and  right-wing  repression  stage  definite 
conflicts  in  the  public  sphere.  The  frames  of  reference  implied  by  their  work  demonstrate  how  contemporary  artists 
function  in  relation  to  specific  communities  and  identities  as  well  as  in  the  broader  public  sphere. 

But  if  one  were  to  sketch  an  even  larger  picture  of  the  changes  that  took  place  from  the  1970s  onward,  the  signifi- 
cant transformations  of  the  art  world  conditioned  by  changes  in  the  social  and  political  sphere  would  be  only  one  part 
of  the  picture.  There  is  another,  equally  profound  influence  in  mainstream  art  that  introduces  new  images,  new  mate- 
rials, and  new  media:  the  forceful  presence  and  engagement  with  mass  culture.  Again  one  finds  precedents  for  this 
interaction  throughout  the  twentieth  century.  The  Futurists  and  Cubists  adored  industrial  production:  Marinetti  cele- 
brated the  machine-made  shoe,  while  Picasso  and  Braque  pasted  cheaply  printed  wallpaper,  journals,  and  newsprint 
onto  their  collages.  Surrealist  imagery  was  rapidly  and  readily  appropriated  by  the  advertising  industry,  which  tamed  its 
erotic  edges  only  enough  to  subvert  its  shock  techniques  for  its  own  purposes.  Pop  Art  held  a  mirror  up  to  the  world  of 
comics,  commodity  culture,  and  consumer  capitalism.  But  the  status  of  the  art  object,  its  secure  site  within  the  domains 
of  galleries,  museums,  and  the  critical  apparatus  of  reviews,  was  never  seriously  challenged.  It  was  always  clear  where 
popular  culture  or  mass  media  ended  and  where  fine  arts  began.  But  while  those  institutions  remain  intact  and  func- 
tional, preserving  the  carefully  guarded  border  between  the  culture  of  mass  media  and  the  culture  of  fine  arts,  artists 
themselves  have  increasingly  eroded  the  grounds  on  which  such  distinctions  can  be  maintained. 

If  the  1970s  was  the  decade  in  which  power  diffused  from  center  to  communities  in  order  to  return  to  the  center  with 
transformative  force,  then  the  1980s  was  the  decade  in  which  artists  took  up  the  language  and  forms  and  productions 
of  media  culture  with  a  new  degree  of  enthusiasm.  At  first  sight,  these  agendas  might  seem  diametrically  opposed,  but 
the  concept  of  individual  and  community  identity,  on  which  activist  movements  depended,  also  had  to  come  to  terms 
with  how  concepts  like  "woman,"  "black"  or  "chicano"  were  played  out  in  the  images  and  operations  of  mass  culture. 
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Artists  paid  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  stereotypes  are  passed  on  as  part  of  everyday  language  and  racism  and 
sexism  are  inscribed  in  the  iconography  of  daily  life  -  and  recycled  through  media  imagery  to  lived  experience.  In  many 
cases,  this  questioning  process  took  visual  form  in  projects  that  interrogated  artists'  own  identity.  Cindy  Sherman's 
photographic  self-portraits  from  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  are  classic  instances  of  such  a  mirroring  query,  one  in 
which  the  artist  seeks  her  "self"  as  a  work  produced  in  the  image  of  a  recollected  media  version.  For  women  artists,  this 
was  a  key  moment,  allowing  them  to  break  with  earlier  claims  to  their  essential  "femininity"  and  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  cultural  construction  of  the  category  of  "woman." 

The  flexibility  with  which  artists  move  from  personal  to  social  construction  of  self,  through  the  filters  of  media,  lan- 
guage, image,  and  back  again  comes  through  clearly  in  Jimmie  Durham's  Self-Portrait  (1986).  Durham's  life-size  cutout 
figure  bears  the  texts  which  stereotype  Native  Americans  in  mainstream  culture,  particularly  with  respect  to  myths  of 
physical  identity  or  character.  Making  these  myths  ruthlessly  obvious,  Durham  confronts  their  brutality  and  dehumaniz-  ^~  _ 
ing  force.  Artists  intent  on  revealing  the  terms  with  which  an  authentic  -  or  stereotyped  -  ethnic  or  sexual  identity  is  ^  O 
created  also  turned  their  investigation  to  many  aspects  of  artistic  practice  that  had  typically  been  considered  neutral.  In 
his  Untitled  piece  of  1992,  sculptor  David  Hammons  uses  hair  whose  texture  and  color  clearly  indicate  African  heritage, 
revealing  his  connection  to  a  community  traditionally  excluded  from  the  world  of  fine  art,  as  have  the  bottles  of  cheap 
Thunderbird  alcohol,  bottlecaps,  police  barricades,  and  basketball  hoops  which  show  up  as  elements  of  his  production. 
In  one  well-known  work,  Hammons  transformed  a  face  on  a  cereal  box  cover  into  an  image  of  Jesse  Jackson,  pointing  up 
the  insidious  insinuation  of  stereotypes  into  the  most  familiar  and  banal  aspects  of  daily  life.  The  insistence  on  the  inter- 
connection of  the  fine  art  and  media  worlds  of  individual  identity  and  cultural  production,  has  created  a  highly  perme- 
able boundary  between  these  domains. 

But  if  the  works  that  transform  media  images  or  unusual  materials  into  art  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  criti- 
cal issues  they  bring  into  focus,  then  works  that  represent  more  direct  appropriations  have  their  own  agenda.  Jeff 
Koons'  New  Hoover  Convertibles  (1981-87)  are  indistinguishable  from  their  mass-produced  original  -  are  in  fact  the 
very  same  thing.  The  work  questions  the  status  of  images  in  the  art  world  and  the  privileged  language  used  to  discuss 
art  images  and  objects  as  distinct  from  media  images  and  the  products  of  industry,  and  to  distinguish  an  "original"  from 
its  exact  visual  replica.  The  1980s  art  world  ruthlessly  interrogated  the  way  the  notions  of  value,  authority,  authenticity, 
and  critical  insight  are  bound  up  in  the  distinction  between  a  fine  art  object  and  a  media  image.  In  a  world  where  the 
sheer  quantity  of  images  produced  in  a  media  context  threatens  to  bury  art  world  images  in  an  avalanche  of  advertise- 
ments, television,  movie,  and  Internet  images,  the  specific  character  of  art  objects  becomes  increasingly  problematic. 

But  the  status  of  the  art  image  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  art-world  fascination  with  mass  media;  the  reverse  aspect  is 
the  recognition  that  the  media  world  is  infinitely  more  powerful  in  shaping  our  sense  of  our  selves,  our  world,  our 
beliefs,  and  our  understanding  than  is  the  art  world.  Suddenly  it  is  the  critical  distance,  the  very  disjunctive,  nonseam- 
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less  character  of  art-world  images  which  becomes  their  operative  distinction.  The  art  world  turns  a  lens  on  the  media 
world,  examining  the  fantasies  of  consumption  and  identity,  of  glamour  and  horror,  and,  ultimately,  of  power  as  they  are 
produced  in  the  daily  spectacle  of  our  lives.  In  some  cases,  this  process  involves  a  high-tech  apparatus,  as  in  Jenny 
Holzer's  digital  displays  of  running  text,  while  in  others  the  most  basic  means  -  Glenn  Ligon's  use  of  black  oil  stick  on  a 
pristine  gessoed  panel  -  can  be  egually  effective  in  their  confrontation  with  the  coercive  messages  of  dominant  culture. 

How  far,  then,  does  one  have  to  move  to  get  from  the  last-gasp  engagements  with  formalism,  which  play  them- 
selves in  the  1970s,  to  the  current  trends  in  contemporary  art?  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  contrast  one  can  establish 
between  the  delicately  gridded  Untitled  #11  (1977)  canvas  of  Agnes  Martin,  with  its  evident  allegiance  to  lyrical  formal- 
ism, and  the  critique  of  such  an  aesthetic  posed  by  Ellen  Gallagher's  Afro  Mountain  (1994),  which  uses  tiny  icons  of 
racist  imagery  to  create  equally  elegant  and  aesthetically  reductive  canvases.  Or  between  the  flat  metal  plates  of  Carl 
Andre's  Twenty-Ninth  Copper  Cardinal  (1975)  floor  piece  and  the  speaking  presence  of  Tony  Oursler's  Getaway  #2 
(1994).  Mute,  gridlike,  modular,  and  elemental,  Andre's  would  seem  to  be  the  perfect  example  of  the  modern  work.  And 
yet  this  Minimalist  piece  threatens  and  questions  the  viewer's  space,  encroaching  on  the  sacred  boundary  between 
the  work  of  art  and  the  viewer  that  was  so  carefully  maintained  within  the  modern  extension  of  Western  tradition.  The 
anxious  viewer,  unsure  whether  to  walk  on  the  plates  spread  out  with  sublime  modesty  on  the  gallery  floor,  backs  into 
another  work  and  notices  his  or  her  own  body,  its  presence  in  the  gallery,  and  the  uncomfortable  absence  of  a  clear 
line  of  division  between  perceiving  subject  and  artistic  object.  But  how  much  more  disturbing  it  is  to  be  addressed  by 
the  profoundly  abject  body  of  a  tiny  Tony  Oursler  work,  its  anthropomorphic  image  sustaining  an  illusion  of  life  as  the 
projected  face  speaks  from  its  crushed  pillow  ground:  "Leave  me  alone."  "How  did  I  get  here?"  or  "Stop  looking  at  me." 
Muteness,  modesty,  sublime  autonomy  -  all  are  gone.  The  piece  can  be  viewed  without  knowledge  of  the  artist's  per- 
sonal neuroses  or  lack  thereof,  but  the  effect  remains  one  of  implication  and  suggestion,  of  linkages  between  the  per- 
meable space  of  the  viewer's  world  and  the  fraught  categories  of  almost-shared  experience.  The  concept  of  contin- 
gency describes  the  way  the  work  of  art  relies  on  this  diffused  field  for  its  meaning  -  the  Oursler  figure  is  as  far  from 
Brancusi's  Bird  in  Space  as  a  McDonald's  is  from  the  cafes  whose  culture  permeates  the  motifs  in  Braque's  and 
Picasso's  Analytic  Cubism. 

And  invoking  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  mass  marketing  is  significant  here.  For  the  fine  arts  of  the  1990s 
have  to  compete  in  a  milieu  of  image  saturation  densely  populated  by  figments  of  the  commodified  world  of  simu- 
lacrum and  spectacle  described  by  the  critics  of  the  so-called  postmodern  world  (Guy  Debord,  Jean  Frangois  Lyotard, 
and  Jean  Baudrillard).  Sue  Williams'  The  Hose,  with  its  narratives  of  abuse  mediated  through  bad  drawing  and  hesi- 
tant technique,  marks  the  subject's  unhappy  relation  to  the  balance  sheet  of  power  in  this  exchange.  Similarly,  Lari 
Pittman's  Untitled  #16  (A  Decorated  Chronology  of  Insistence  and  Resignation)  (1993)  uses  the  visual  language  of 
mainstream  advertisements  and  product  design  to  articulate  his  sense  of  impotence  and  protest  in  the  face  of  the 
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increasing  commodification  of  once  private  sectors  of  individual  life.  Nothing  is  stable  in  this  process:  Mike  Kelley's 
animals  in  More  Love  Hours  Than  Can  Ever  Be  Repaid  (1987)  do  not  provide  reassuring  tales  of  childhood,  nor  do 
Catherine  Opie's  portrait  photographs  present  reliable  documents  of  essential  categories  of  gender. 

The  visual  arts  are  now  one  tiny  zone  within  the  exploded  field  of  visual  culture;  the  line  demarcating  the  fine  arts 
from  the  mass  media  and  popular  arts  defies  easy  or  secure  identification;  the  sites  on  which  fine  arts  depend  for  their 
identity  -  museums  and  galleries  -  and  the  mediating  institutions  of  criticism  and  publishing  dissolve  into  the  world  of 
fashion,  corporate  sponsorship,  publicity,  and  fund-raising.  Was  it  ever  really  different?  Or  was  there  only  a  momen- 
tary dream  in  which  a  supposedly  modern  purity  pretended  to  a  clear  autonomy  and  pulled  visual  arts  from  the  site  of 
church,  carnival,  world's  fair,  craft  market,  and  technology  exposition  into  a  spotlight  of  mute  focus?  In  an  era  in  which 
visual  images  proliferate  at  the  speed  of  electronic  light,  the  role  and  status  of  art  remains  distinguished  by  one 
salient  characteristic:  it  calls  attention  to  itself  as  a  self-conscious  act  of  framing,  of  rendering  something  significant 
by  a  moment  of  separation  from  that  prolific  field.  Art  now  functions  to  call  meaning  itself  into  guestion  and  reguires  ^^  ^y 
us  to  attend  to  the  complex  ways  in  which  such  meaning  is  produced  -  rather  than  providing  a  stable,  universal,  or 
transcendent  truth.  Visual  presence  as  pure  meaning  and  aesthetic  form  is  an  impotent  concept  in  a  world  in  which 
hybridity,  mutation,  and  contamination  are  conspicuous  social  and  aesthetic  features.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  reading 
the  meaning  of  contemporary  works  of  art,  but  in  wishing  that  meaning  to  be  stable,  finite,  and  guaranteeable.  If  the 
early  twentieth  century  was  characterized  by  modern  dreams  of  pure  form  and  Utopian  change,  then  the  close  of  the 
century  is  characterized  by  a  fevered  energy  which  drives  the  visual  arts  toward  a  dynamically  fertile  engagement 
with  all  the  many  contingencies  of  experience  -  real  and  imagined,  packaged  and  produced,  lived  and  recycled. 
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Works  In  the  Exhibition 
Dimensions  are  in  inches, 
followed  by  centimeters; 
heiqht  precedes  width 
precedes  depth.  All  works 
are  from  the  Permanent 
Collection  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York. 

Nicholas  Africano 
Sprained  Ankle,  1977 

Linoleum,  oil,  acrylic,  wax, 
metal  wire,  and  wood; 
woman:  6  '3/i6  x  2  Va  (17.3  x 
5.1  x  .6);  man:  5  3/4x5  3/4 
x  1/4 14.6  x  14.6  x  .6);  base: 
1  3/4  x  21  '/4  x  8  (4.4  x  54  x 
20.3);  Gift  of  Holly  and 
Horace  Solomon  77.94a-c 

Carl  Andre 
Twenty-Ninth  Copper 
Cardinal,  1975 
Copper,  29  units,  V\6  x 
580  (.5  x  1473.2)  overall; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Gilman  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 
75.55 

Alice  Aycock 
Untitled  (Shanty),  1978 
Wood,  54  x  30  x  30  (137.2 
x  76.2  x  76.2);  Gift  of 
Raymond  J.  Learsy  84.71.1 

Jennifer  Bartlett 
Falcon  Avenue,  Seaside 
Walk,  Dwight  Street, 
Jarvis  Street,  Greene 
Street,  1976 
Enamel  on  steel,  baked 
enamel,  and  silkscreen  grid, 
51  x  259  (129.5  x  657.9); 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Louis  and  Bessie  Adler 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour 
M.  Klein,  President,  and 
the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  77.22 

Jean-Michel  Basquiat 
"LNAPRK",  1982 
Synthetic  polymer  and  oil 
stick  on  canvas,  73 '/2  x 
72  1/4  (186.7  x  183.5);  Gift 
of  June  and  Paul  Schorr 
in  honor  of  the  60th 
Anniversary  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art 
91.83 


Lynda  Benqlls 
Bravo  2, 1975-76 
Copper,  steel,  tin,  and  zinc 
on  plaster,  cotton  bunting, 
and  aluminum  screen,  52  x 
21x30(132.1x53.3x76.2); 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Burroughs  Wellcome 
Purchase  Fund  and  the 
Neysa  McMein  Purchase 
Award  81.13 

Ashley  Bickerton 
Stratified  Landscape  81, 

1989 

Corroded  steel,  corroded 
copper,  anodized  aluminum, 
fiberglass,  leather,  canvas, 
wood,  netting,  ropes, 
beans,  resin,  decomposed 
seaweed,  and  coral,  102  x 
52  3/4  x  30 1/2  (259.1  x  134 
x  77.5);  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee 
90.44a-n 

Nayland  Blake 

Shiny  *1, 1990 

Latex  and  steel,  56  x  9  x 

5  1/2  (142.2  x  22.9  x  14) 

overall;  Gift  of  Barbara  and 

Eugene  Schwartz 

93.114a-b 

Jonathan  Borofsky 
Running  People  at 
2,616,216,1979 

Latex  paint  on  wall  and/ 
or  ceiling,  dimensions 
variable;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee 
84.43 

Roger  Brown 
XXX  Exxon,  1989 
Oil  on  canvas  with  taxi- 
dermed  animals,  stones, 
and  liguid  asphalt,  73  3/4  x 
49 1/2  x  13  (187.3  x  125.7  x 
33)  overall;  Gift  of  Laila 
Twigg-Smith95.218a-b 

Chris  Burden 
America's  Darker 
Moments,  1994 
Painted  tin,  wood,  plexi- 
glass, and  glass.  56  >/2  x 
36  72x361/2(143.5x92.7 
x  92.7);  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee 
94.65 


Peter  Cain 

Z,  1989 

Oil  on  canvas,  58 1/4  x 

701/8(148x178.1); 

Purchase,  with  funds  from 

the  Painting  and  Sculpture 

Committee  92.29 

Mel  Chin 

study  for  "HOMEySEW  9", 

1994 

Ink  and  enamel  on  metal, 
17x17  (43.2x43.2)  overall; 
Gift  of  Ken  Chin  96.91 

Robert  Colescott 
The  Three  Graces:  Art, 
Sex  and  Death,  1981 
Synthetic  polymer  on 
canvas,  84  x  71  Ve  (213.4  x 
182.6);  Gift  of  Raymond  J. 
Learsy  91.59.1 

Carroll  Dunham 
Pine  Gap,  1985-86 
Mixed  media  on  wood 
veneers,  77  x  41  (195.6  x 
104.1);  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  The  Mnuchin 
Foundation  86.36 

Jimmie  Durham 
Self-Portralt,  1986 
Canvas,  wood,  paint,  metal, 
synthetic  hair,  fur,  feathers, 
shell,  and  thread,  78  x  30  x 
9  (198.1  x  76.2  x  22.9); 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Contemporary  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee 
95.118 

Nicole  Eisenman 
Lemonade  Stand,  1994 
Oil  on  canvas,  91 1/8  x  64 
(231.5  x  162.6);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  Joanne 
Leonhardt  Cassullo  94.66 

R.M.  Fischer 
Desk  Set,  1987-88 
Aluminum,  cast  iron,  steel, 
brass,  and  electric  lights, 
59  7/8x481/8x327/8(152.1 
x  122.2x83.5); 
Purchase,  with  funds 
from  the  Mrs.  Percy  Uris 
Purchase  Fund  88.33 


Ellen  Gallaqher 
Afro  Mountain,  1994 
Ink  and  paper  on  canvas, 
84  x  72  (213.4  x  182.9); 
Gift  of  an  anonymous 
donor  95.71 

Leon  Golub 
White  Squad  1, 1982 
Synthetic  polymer  on 
canvas,  120x184  (304.8  x 
467.4);  Gift  of  the  Eli  Broad 
Family  Foundation  and 
purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  94.67 

Nancy  Graves 
Cantileve,  1983 
Bronze  with  polychrome 
patina,  98  x  68  x  54 
(248.9x172.7x137.2); 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  83.39 

Peter  Halley 
The  Acid  Test,  1991-92 
Day-Glo  acrylic,  Roll-a-Tex, 
and  synthetic  polymer  on 
canvas,  4  panels,  90  '/8  x 
182  5/16(228.9x463.1) 
overall;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  the  Louis  and 
Bessie  Adler  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee 
92.28a-d 

David  Hammons 
Untitled,  1992 

Copper,  wire,  hair,  stone, 
fabric,  and  thread,  60 
(152.4)  high;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  the  Mrs.  Percy 
Uris  Bequest  and  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  92.128a-u 

Keith  Harinq 

Untitled,  1983-84 
Felt-tip  pen  on  leather, 
87  1/2  x  85  5/s  (222.3  x 
217.5);  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  the  Drawing 
Committee  86.41 

David  Ireland 
Northwest  Version  82, 

1987 

Metal  pan,  cedar  oil, 
painted  oil  can,  concrete, 
copper  wire,  metal  clamp, 
and  fabric  on  painted  wood 
stool,  53 1/8  x  17  3/4  x  12 
(134.9  x  45.1  x  30.5)  overall; 
Gift  of  Kelli  and  Allen 
Ouestrom  95.12a-b 


Neil  Jenney 
North  America 
Abstracted,  1978-80 
Oil  on  wood,  38  x  85  '/a  x 
5  1/4  (96.5  x  216.5  x  13.3); 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Burroughs  Wellcome 
Purchase  Fund,  the  Wilfred 
P.  and  Rose  J.  Cohen 
Purchase  Fund, and  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  83.19 

Mike  Kelley 
More  Love  Hours  Than 
Can  Ever  Be  Repaid  and 
The  Wages  of  Sin,  1987 

Stuffed  fabric  toys  and 
afghans  on  canvas  with 
dried  corn;  wax  candles 
on  wood  and  metal  base, 
90  x  119  1/4  x  5  (228.6  x 
302.9  x  12.7);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  89.13a-e 

Komar  and  Melamid 

A  Suite  in  Chrome  Yellow, 

1993 

Five  paintings,  oil  on 
canvas;  54  x  78  1/8  (137,2  x 
198.4),  54  78x781/8(137.5 
x  198.4),  54 1/8x78  (137.5 
x  198.1),  54 1/8  x  78  Va  (137.5 
x  198.4),  54 1/8x78  (137.5 
x  198.1);  Promised  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Deliagre 
P.1a-e.94 

Jeff  Koons 

New  Hoover  Convertibles, 
Green,  Blue;  New  Hoover 
Convertibles,  Green,  Blue; 
Double-decker,  1981-87 
Vacuum  cleaners,  plexi- 
glass, and  fluorescent 
lights,  22  units,  116x41x28 
(294.6  x  104.1  x  71.1)  overall; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
The  Sondra  and  Charles 
Gilman,  Jr.  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee 
89.30a-v 

Barbara  Kruqer 

Untitled  (We  will  no  longer 

be  seen  and  not  heard), 

1985 

Portfolio  of  9  color 
photolithographs  with 
serigraphy:  sheet  and 
image,  20 1/2  x  20 1/2  (52.1 
x  52.10)  each;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the  print 
committee  85.61.1-9 


Shlqeko  Kubota 
Meta-Marcel:  Window, 

1976 

Video  monitor,  glass,  and 
plywood,  23  x  31  x  26 
(58.4  x  78.7  x  66);  Gift  of 
the  Peter  Norton  Family 
Foundation  94.39 

Sol  LeWItt 

A  six-inch  (15cm)  qrid 
covering  each  of  the  four 
black  walls.  White  lines 
to  points  on  the  grids. 
1st  wall:  24  lines  from  the 
center;  2nd  wall:  12  lines 
from  the  midpoint  of  each 
of  the  sides;  3rd  wall:  12 
lines  from  each  corner; 
4th  wall:  24  lines  from 
the  center,  12  lines  from 
the  midpoint  of  each  of 
the  sides,  12  lines  from 
each  corner,  1976 
White  crayon  lines  and 
black  graphite  grid  on  black 
walls,  dimensions  variable; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Gilman  Foundation,  Inc. 
78.1.1-4 

Sherrie  Levine 
"La  Fortune"  (After 
Man  Ray:  4),  1990 

Felt  and  mahogany,  33  x  110 
x  60  (83.8  x  279.4  x  152.4); 
Purchase,  with  funds 
from  Joanne  Leonhardt 
Cassullo,  Beth  Rudin 
DeWoody,  Eugene  Schwartz, 
and  Robert  Sosnick  92.1 

Glenn  Liqon 
Untitled  (I  Am  Not 
Traqically  Colored),  1990 
Oil  stick  and  gesso  on 
panel,  80x30V6x1 1/2 
(203.2x76.4x3.8) 
Promised  gift  of  The  Bohen 
Foundation  in  honor  of  Tom 
Armstrong  P.2.91 

Untitled  (I  Do  Not  Always 
Feel  Colored),  1990 
Oil  stick  and  gesso  on 
panel.  80  x  30  V16  x  1 1/2 
(203.2x76.4x3.8) 
Promised  gift  of  The  Bohen 
Foundation  in  honor  of  Tom 
Armstrong  P.2.91 
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Robert  Lobe 
Facial  Structure,  1986 
Hammered  anodized 
aluminum,  8  units,  118  x 
151  3/4  x  109  (299.7  x  385.4  x 
276.9)  overall;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the  Louis 
and  Bessie  Adler 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour 
M.  Klein,  President  87.43a-h 

Agnes  Martin 
Untitled  «11, 1977 

Graphite  and  gesso  on 
canvas,  72  x  72  (182.9  x 
182.9);  Gift  of  The  American 
Art  Foundation  77.44 

Ana  Mendleta 
Untitled,  from  the  series 
Fetish,  1977 

Chromogenic  print  mounted 
on  paperboard,  20  x  13 1/4 
(50.8  x  33.7);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Photography  Committee 
92.112 

Untitled,  1979 
Chromogenic  print  mounted 
on  paperboard,  20  Vi6  x 
13  V16  (51  x  33.2);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Photography  Committee 
92.113 

John  Miller 
Untitled,  1988 

Synthetic  polymer,  modeling 
paste,  and  plastic  model  on 
styrofoam,  plastic  screen, 
and  papier  mache,  33  1/2  x 
48  1/2  x  44 1/8  (85.1  x  123.2  x 
112.1);  Purchase,  with  funds 
from  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee  94.35 

Frank  Moore 
Study  for  Yosemlte, 
1993-94 

Gouache,  ink,  graphite, 
and  watercolor  on  paper  in 
wood  frame  with  pine  cone, 
bottle  cap.  and  plastic 
additions,  20  5/8  x  26 1/2 
(52.4  x  67.3)  overall; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Drawing  Committee 
95.14a-b 

Mark  Morrisroe 
Jack  with  Parakeet  and 
Watching  Cats,  1980s 
Chromogenic  print,  19  '5/i6 
x  15  '5/16  (50.6  x  40.5);  Gift 
of  Barbara  and  Eugene 
Schwartz  95.42 


Untitled  (Self-Portrait 
Standing  in  the  Shower), 

1981 

Cibachrome  print,  20  x  16 

(50.8  x  40.6);  Purchase. 

with  funds  from  the 

Photography  Committee 

94.83 

I  Dream  of  Jeannle 
(Stephen  Tashjian's  Head), 
1983 

Cibachrome  print,  20  x  16 
(50.8x40.6);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Photography  Committee 
94.84 

Figure  Study:  Artist 
at  Home,  1985 
Chromogenic  print,  18  3/8  x 
15  1/2  (46.7x39.4);  Gift  of 
Barbara  and  Eugene 
Schwartz  94.146 

Untitled  (Self-Portrait 
with  Broken  Arm),  1985 

Chromogenic  print,  19  '5/i6 
x  16  (50.6x40.6);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Photography  Committee 
94.95 

Sweet  Raspberry/Spanish 
Madonna  (Self-Portrait), 
1986 

Chromogenic  print.  19  '5/i6 
x  16  (50.6x40.6);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Photography  Committee 
94.94 

Elizabeth  Murray 

Children  Meeting,  1978 
Oil  on  canvas,  101  x  127 
(256.5  x  322.6);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the  Louis 
and  Bessie  Adler 
Foundation,  Inc..  Seymour 
M.Klein,  President  78.34 

Catherine  Ople 
Mike  and  Sky,  1992 
llfocolor  chromogenic  print, 
20  x  16  (50.8  x  40.6); 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Photography 
Committee  94.63 

Self-Portrait,  1993 

Fujicolor  chromogenic  print 
mounted  on  paperboard, 
39  5/8  x  29 15/16  (110.6  x  76); 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Photography 
Committee  94.64 

Ron  Athey,  1994 

Chromogenic  print  mounted 
on  paperboard.  57  x  28  3/i6 
(144.8x71.6)  sight;  Gift  of 
Norman  Dubrow  95.104 


Dennis  Oppenheim 
Lecture  81,  1976-83 

Wood  and  aluminum 
manneguin  with  felt  suit; 
steel  lectern  with  brass 
lamp;  48  wood  chairs;  and 
stereo  recording;  man- 
neguin: 29 1/2  x  13  x  13  (74.9 
x  33  x  33);  lectern:  23  '/2  x 
15  x  21  (59.7  x  38.1  x  53.3): 
each  chair:  17 1/2  x  7  3/4  x 
7  3/4  (44.5  x  19.7  x  19.7):  Gift 
of  Professor  Donald  Wall 
83.38a-xx 

Tony  Oursler 
Getaway  82, 1994 
Mattress,  cloth,  video 
projector,  laserdisc  player, 
and  laserdisc.  16  x  117  V2  x 
86  (40.6  x  298.5  x  218.4) 
overall;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  the 
Contemporary  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee 
95.22a-h 

Jack  Plerson 
Will  you  still  love  me 
tomorrow?,  1994 
Glass,  wood,  linen  sheets, 
graphite  on  paper,  paper- 
back books,  stones,  shell, 
cigarettes,  cigarette  lighter, 
comb,  cup  hook,  and 
padlock  with  key;  cabinet: 
43 1/4  x  23 15/16  x  23  3/8 
(109.9  x  60.8  x  59.4); 
drawing:  13  x  9 11/16  (33  x 
24.6):  linen  sheet,  folded: 
17  x  15  (43.2  x  38.1)  each; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
Barbara  and  Eugene 
Schwartz  94,138a-|| 

Larl  Plttman 

Untitled  816  (A  Decorated 
Chronology  of  Insistence 
and  Resignation),  1993 

Synthetic  polymer,  enamel, 
and  glitter  on  wood,  84  x 
60  V16  (213.4  x  152.6);  Gift 
of  Peter  Norton  93.130 

Charles  Ray 
Puzzle  Bottle,  1995 

Glass,  painted  wood,  and 
cork,  13  3/8  x  3  3/4  x  3  3/4 
(34  x  9.5  x  9.5);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Contemporary  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee 
and  Barbara  and  Eugene 
Schwartz  95.85a-b 


Jason  Rhoades 
Swedish  Erotica  and 
Fiero  Parts,  1994 

Mixed  media,  dimensions 
variable;  Promised  gift  of 
Thea  Westreich  and  Ethan 
J.  Wagner  P.101.94 

Martha  Rosier 
The  Bowery  in  two 
inadeguate  descriptive 
systems,  1974-75 
45  gelatin  silver  prints  of 
text  and  images  on  24 
backing  boards;  backing 
board:  11  '3/i6  x  23  5/a  (30  x 
60)  each;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  John  L.  Steffens 
93.4.1-24a-b 

Susan  Rothenberq 
Holding  the  Floor,  1985 
Oil  on  canvas,  87  x  147 1/16 
(221  x  373.5);  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  86.40 

Allen  Ruppersberg 
Remainders:  Novel, 
Sculpture,  Film,  1991 

Multiple  consisting  of  128 
books,  5  packing  cartons, 

1  table,  and  1  signed  book- 
mark. Wood,  paper,  and 
cardboard;  table:  29  V2  x  47 
3/4x30(74.9x121.3x76.2); 
books:  8 1/2  x  6  '/4  x  1  (21.6 

x  15.9  x  2.5);  books:  8  V2  x 
6V4X1  3/4  (21.6  x  15.9  x 
4.4);  books:  7  1/2  x  5  x  1 1/2 
(19.1  x  12.7  x  3.8);  books: 
7  1/2  x  5  x  3/4  (19.1  x  12.7  x 
1.9);  cartons:  11 1/2  x  17  3/4  x 
11  5/8  (29.2  x  45.1  x  29.5); 
bookmark:  2  x  8(5.1x20.3); 
Purchase,  with  funds 
from  Barbara  and  Eugene 
Schwartz  91.67a-g 

Alison  Saar 
Skin/Deep,  1993 
Ceiling  tin,  nails,  and 
copper.  82  x  84  x  2  (208.3 
x  213  x  5.1);  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  the  Painting 
and  Sculpture  Committee 
93.34a-b 

David  Salle 
Splinter  Man,  1982 

Oil  and  acrylic  on  canvas, 

2  panels,  98  x  196  (248.9 

x  497.8)  overall;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Diker 
82.12a-b 


Christian  Schumann 
Hoot,  1995 
Synthetic  polymer, 
colored  ink,  graphite,  and 
paper  on  canvas,  60  V16  x 
84  1/8(152.6x213.7); 
Promised  gift  of  Norman 
Dubrow  P.2.96 

Joel  Shapiro 

Untitled  (House  on  Field), 

1975-76 

Bronze  on  wood  base, 
20  7/8  x  28  7/8  x  21  9/16  (53 
x  73.3  x  54.8)  overall; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
Mrs.  Oscar  Kolin  76.22a-b 

Cindy  Sherman 
Untitled  870, 1980 
Chromogenic  photograph, 
19 11/16x24  (50x61);  Gift  of 
Barbara  and  Eugene 
Schwartz  88.50.3 

Untitled  876, 1980 

Chromogenic  photograph, 
19 15/16  x  23 15/16  (50.6  x 
60.8);  Gift  of  Barbara  and 
Eugene  Schwartz  88.50.3 

Untitled  8311, 1994 

Cibachrome  print,  74  x 
49 1/4  (188  x  125.1):  Gift  of 
The  Eli  Broad  Family 
Foundation  95.105 

Gary  Simmons 
Step  In  The  Arena  (The 
Essentiallst  Trap),  1994 
Wood,  metal,  canvas, 
ultrasuede,  pigment,  ropes, 
and  shoes,  85  x  120  x  120 
(215.9  x  304.8  x  304.8);  Gift 
of  the  Peter  Norton  Family 
Foundation  95.83 

Diana  Thater 

Scarlet  McCaw  Crayons, 

1995 

Video  projector  with 

laserdisc  player;  Private 

collection 

Fred  Tomaselli 
Ocotlllo  Nocturne,  1993 

Synthetic  polymer,  resin, 
drugs,  and  hemp  leaves  on 
wood,  72  x  54 1/8;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  94.36 

Lawrence  Welner 
Here,  There,  & 
Everywhere,  1989 

Wall  installation,  dimen- 
sions variable;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the 
Contemporary  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee 
94.136 


Jack  Whltten 

Beta  Group  Number  One, 

1975 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  '/4  x 
68  1/8  (102.2  x  173);  Gift  of 
Flora  Miller  Biddle  94.27 

Sue  Williams 
The  Hose,  1994 
Synthetic  polymer  and  oil 
on  canvas,  84  x  72  (213.4  x 
182.9);  Purchase,  with  funds 
from  the  Contemporary 
Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  95.21 

Jackie  Wlnsor 
Bound  Logs,  1972-73 
Wood  and  hemp,  114  x  29  x 
18(289.6x73.7x45.7); 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman  Foundation,  Inc. 
74.53 

As  of  May  3. 1996 
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Exhibition  Itinerary 

apomoaotio  TH2  ekgeihi    June  10  -  September  30, 1996  Jj 

10  Ioirvlou - 30  lejrreiipQLOu  1996    National  Gallery 

EOvlxt)  nivaxoOrpoi  xai    Alexandros  Soutzos  Museum 

Mouoeio  AXe^tivSgou  SoutCou    Vassileos  Constantinou  50 

BaoiXiwg  Kcovotcivtivou  50    Athens,  Greece  11528 

GR  115  28  A6f|va 

December  18, 1996  -  April  6, 1997 

18  AexeiipQiou  1996  -  6  AjiqiXlod  1    Museu  d'Art  Contemporani 

Museu  d'  Art  Contemporani    Plaga  dels  Angels  1 

Placa  dels  Angels  1    Barcelona,  Spain 

BapxeXtbvri 

June  -  September  1997 

l  Iouviou  - 1  Sejixe^Qiou  1997  Kunstmuseum  Bonn 

Kunstmuseum  Bonn  Friedrich-Ebert-Allee  2 

Friedrich-Ebert-Allee  2  Bonn,  Germany 

Bovvti 
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